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they were saying among 
themselves ‘It can not done’ 
was done.” 


—Helen Keller 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
Deaf-Blind Persons 


PETER SALMON, LL.D. 
HERBERT RUSALEM, ED.D. 


Some Observations Dr. Salmon 


THE PREPARATION this paper was the 
culmination the convergence many 
forces contributing lifetime inter- 
est the problems deaf-blind individ- 
uals. This interest was sparked during 
attendance Perkins Institution. The 
spark became intense flame when 
joined the staff the Industrial Home 
for the Blind 1917. Since then, have 
had the privilege participating 
number developments which have re- 
sulted heightened interest the po- 
tentialities persons who have useful 
hearing and who are legally blind. Among 
these crucial developments have been: 

The creation departments for the 
deaf-blind the Industrial Home for the 
Blind and the American Foundation for 
the Blind. 

Services for the Deaf-Blind the World 
Council for the Welfare the Blind and 
the subsequent sponsorship that group 
conference communication for the 
deaf-blind Summer, 1957. 

The sponsorship the Office Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation two-year re- 
search and demonstration project serv- 
ices deaf-blind adults from 1956 
1958. This paper distillation 
small part the data derived from this 


Dr. Salmon, delivered the annual convention 
the National Rehabilitation Association 
Asheville, North Carolina, 1958. Dr. Salmon 
executive director, and Dr. Rusalem, director 
professional training, the Industrial Home 
for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York. 
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volumes. One these volumes, Man- 
ual For Professional Workers, has already 
appeared and has been widely distributed. 

participating this report the 
vocational rehabilitation deaf-blind 
persons, keenly conscious the fact 
that deaf-blindness constitutes physical 
disability great magnitude and chal- 
lenge. The loss sight 
coupled with probable limitations 
speech and language development, con- 
stitutes social and vocational situation 
which transcends the mere summation 
the individual constituent disabilities. 
Deaf-blindness highly complex dis- 
ability involving massive segments 
individual’s life functioning. assisting 
deaf-blind persons attempt overcome 
the staggering losses which they suffer, 
strong professional program essential. 
Our studies indicate that the greatest 
skill demanded members all 
the disciplines who work with deaf-blind 
persons well administration which 
sensitive the needs this group. 
However, additional factor neces- 
sary. Deaf-blind persons need warmth and 
acceptance. Without it, even the best pro- 
fessionally oriented program may not 
produce the optimum service. 

The effects well-integrated service 
program leavened with warmth have been 
noted our OVR study. vocational 
frame reference, was found that 
thirty-five the sixty-three deaf-blind 
persons our study were employed 
industry special workshops. This paper 


offers some the concepts which were 
learned during our long history serv- 
ice deaf-blind people and which were 
crystallized and refined during our re- 
search program. personal hope 
that they will promote wider interest 
providing vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices deaf-blind individuals throughout 
the United States and overseas.—P. 


THE VOCATIONAL rehabilitation the 
deaf-blind individual does not differ 
basic approach from the process employed 
with all disabled persons. However, there 
are differences emphasis and special 
approaches which are made necessary 
result the unique degree limitation 
experienced the person without hear- 
ing who legally blind. This paper will 
focus upon these differences. However, 
this focus should not interpreted 
indicating that they constitute the primary 
consideration service this group. 
the contrary, readers should accept 
the fact that all vocational service the 
deaf-blind built upon foundation 
sound generic vocational counseling. Be- 
cause space and time limitations, these 
fundamental vocational 
ciples are not discussed any detail 
this paper, but their presence constantly 
felt. This discussion delimited the 
special considerations professional work- 
ers should have the 
habilitation the deaf-blind they im- 
pinge upon sound vocational counseling, 
general. The material will presented 
the following framework: Vocational 
Diagnosis; Vocational Counseling; 
Prevocational Training; Vocational 
Training: Vocational and 
Some General Observations. 


Vocational Diagnosis 


acceptance the concept the in- 
dividuality the deaf-blind person and 
his right make his own choices and 


plans necessitates diagnostic process 
which the counselor and the client attempt 
learn the relevant facts about vocational 
potentialities. Among 
used the case history, which should 
complete that prepared for all 
vocational counseling clients; but which, 
addition, should contain medical data 
the degree sensory loss during vari- 
ous stages the work history. These 
clients may require more carefully devised 
instructions, highly specific assignments, 
concrete experiences prior verbal dis- 
cussions, considerable repetition 
structions and activities, assistance de- 
veloping group awareness and group rela- 
tionships, and planned efforts integrate 
the deaf-blind person into the so- 
cial structure. This integration crucial 
the deaf-blind client’s feelings 
longing and consequently his rehabil- 
itation motivation. Integration may 
fostered orienting blind clients prior 
the arrival the deaf-blind person 
the center, warm and careful introdue- 
tions, staff supervision early social con- 
tacts, and careful planning group 
reational activities which the deaf-blind 


can participate. 
cou 

Caution Required 
Comparing Clients 
diagnostic center, the performance seli 
the deaf-blind person takes meaning cor 
comparisons are made with the per- 
formance other clients. Since such out 
comparisons assume similarity between the 
the deaf-blind client and those with whom 
are comparing him, essential that ice 
the vocational counselor should aware poi 
the limits similarity and difference. nes 
clear that background, life adj 
experience, and current status the deaf- 
blind person quite like the hearing 
blind persons for whom have 
parative norms, comparisons are more 
degree similarity, comparisons should the 
made with great caution. 
Even when comparisons are possible 
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with the norms commonly used the 
center, some additional precautions are 
indicated. For example, comparisons 
the learning process should avoided 
because the time and steps required 
mastering operation may differ- 
ential the hearing blind and deaf-blind 
groups. Comparisons, made, should 
based upon the level readiness. 
client ready for home employment, his 
performance should evaluated that 
rubric. ready for industrial em- 
pleyment, comparisons should made 
with blind persons similar readiness. 
For each level, possible set 
relevant criteria performance. Thus, 
examination the center team the 
characteristics the deaf-blind client may 
made the framework what re- 
quired different types employment 
situations. Depending upon how the client 
fits into this structure, prediction can 
made his vocational adjustment. 
this stage our knowledge, wise 
adopt experimental attitude the 
vocational diagnosis the deaf-blind. 


Counseling 


Virtually all the principles vocational 
counseling the non-handicapped apply 
the deaf-blind. With this latter group, 
with all other clients, vocational coun- 
seling may informational, supportive, 
corrective, and therapeutic. Although voca- 
tional counseling key service through- 
out the total rehabilitation 
there are certain crisis points the life 
the deaf-blind person when this serv- 
seems essential. Among these crisis 
points are: when the onset 
ness begins influence the vocational 
adjustment the deaf person; when the 
work career disrupted; when the in- 
dividual can longer use the resources 
the community find successful place- 
ment his customary occupation; and 
when all useful vision lost. most 
these crisis points, the deaf-blind person 
continue see himself deaf 
person, unwilling and unable accept 
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the visual handicap. Thus, time when 
specialized counseling services are most 
desperately needed, may unable 
bring himself work with the specialized 
services available for blind persons. 
complete and current medical report, ac- 
curate descriptions the work performed 
previous jobs and how the work was 
performed, the nature vocational train- 
ing, the level language development and 
speech, and data vocational choices. 
The latter item seems especially 
significant. For variety reasons, 
deaf-blind adults tend avoid the ex- 
pression vocational choice job 
title. They perceive their need job 
having particular characteristics, such 
good financial rewards, easy work, pleas- 
ant conditions, and good fringe benefits; 
but they not readily identify specific 
jobs. One the key aspects vocational 
counseling with the deaf-blind pro- 
vide exploratory experiences and counsel- 
ing which may help them narrow down 
the range choice and encourage the 
realistic selection vocational objective. 

addition the case history, stand- 
ardized aptitude tests are sometimes used. 
Because limited experience with them, 
their current applicability the deaf- 
blind client not assured. present, 
they are more useful research tools 
than instruments counseling, par- 
ticularly with deaf-blind persons who re- 
tain little vision. our understand- 
ing the applicability and usefulness 
standardized tests used with the hearing- 
blind grows and vocational guidance 
studies the deaf-blind move forward, 
may expect find such tests in- 
creasingly helpful resource. 

Diagnostic interviews with deaf-blind 
clients are essential the total process 
studying vocational fitness. sug- 
gested that, despite earlier intake activi- 
ties the social caseworker other 
professional, the vocational counselor 
should conduct his own intake interview 
the proper time. The value such 
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interview that enables the counselor 
collect specialized vocational data not 
ordinarily sought other professional 
workers. Furthermore, gives him first- 
hand experience with the client which en- 
ables the counselor observe interview 
behavior and the quality relationships 
established. developing counseling 
relationship with the deaf-blind client, the 
vocational counselor faces initial 
problems as: establishing means 
communication: making certain that the 
client and share the same meanings for 
common words and concepts; attempting 
enter and participate the psycholog- 
ical field the client; developing com- 
mon frame reference; understanding 
the quality client feelings; interpreting 
agency functions and procedures (many 
which may high level ab- 
straction); eliciting attitudes; and com- 
municating the client the functions 
counseling. 


Supplementing Available Data 


Medical and social data play major 
role the counseling the deaf-blind 
client. Ideally, physicians and social work- 
ers functioning the same team would 
provide and interpret such data. some 
instances, the counselor may have rely 
community resources for the data; 
others, may have gather these data 
himself. For example, obtaining oph- 
thalmological reports, the vocational coun- 
selor has the responsibility communi- 
cating the physician the need for fairly 
exact data visual acuity, including 
visual fields, the working conditions 
which are consistent with the client’s eye 
condition, and some indication the 
future course the eye disorder. Being 
able use some degree residual vision 
the job can make significant differ- 
ence the vocational planning for the 
deaf-blind person. Often, the counselor 
will need supplement the medical data 
with his own observations how the 
client functions visually different situa- 
tions and varying lighting. 


The vocational diagnosis deaf-blind 
person highly specialized and wor! 
procedure. There some question nost 
whether non-specialized persons can vide 
diagnostic center. The problems Peri 

eri 
blindness seem manifold and complete 
that less exhaustive studies may ignore 
sources potential strength the 
whelmed the dimensions the problem, 
the IHB and other special 
centers, the capacities the 
person are explored this 
team which takes infinite pains ita 
long periods time evolve suitable} terp 
and adequate diagnosis. Yet, rehabilita 
tion center for blind persons which rela 
good facilities may creditable diag: 
nostic job, given interest the side 
professional personnel, and the 
work with special problems. time, 
the existing centers for the blind exp 
able broaden their programs 
accommodate deaf-blind clients and 
vide them with dependable the 
services. sha 

Observation deaf-blind client ina the 
diagnostic center may provide the 
ing vocational data: employability, voca- 
tional preferences, emotional approach 
work tasks, manual and other skills, 
ing ability, and interpersonal 
ships work-like setting. When 
center designed for the 
some adjustments may have Pal 
accommodate the deaf-blind. Among the 
these are: training members the fai 
communication skills, longer training lea 
and diagnostic periods, special efforts 


integrate the deaf-blind person into the 
social life the center, identification 
the hearing components center activi- 
ties and substitution activities for those 
which rely hearing, and additional 
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working with the deaf-blind client, diag- 
nostic center personnel may have pro- 
vide him with almost continual attention 
the beginning the diagnostic period. 


Period Dependency 


counseling the deaf-blind, the initial 
attitudes the counselor toward deaf- 
blindness and the client’s perception 
what may expect from authority 
may tempt the participants the coun- 
seling process enter into 
ing dependency relationship. Initially, the 
counseling process may have focus 
this dependency without directly reducing 
the counselor gives information, in- 
terprets the environment, and describes 
the functions and limits the counseling 
relationship. However, the content 
interviews moves from abstract con- 
sideration the quality the relation- 
ship and the facts the environment 
exploration client feelings about the 
total rehabilitation experience, the focus 
can change one which promotes free 
expression the part the client and 
greater self-direction and freedom de- 
cision. This process may hastened 
the counselor and the client are really 
sharing the interview experience and 
the client actually engaged activ- 
program rehabilitation center. 
Usually, the client’s response the cen- 
learning and growth examines this 
experience and evaluates counseling. 
effect, the center experience may be- 
come laboratory for living which new 
understandings may gained and new 
patterns response may tried. With 
the help counseling, the successes and 
failures these client experiments may 
lead greater client maturity and inde- 
pendence. 


Prevocational 


Many deaf-blind clients require ex- 
perience which designed help them 
evaluate their capacities 
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improve work habits and attitudes; and 
prepare for vocational choice, training, 
and placement. The content the pre- 
vocational training program need not 
directly related the client’s goals and 
interests, but appears more ef- 
fective has “face” validity for the 
client. many instances, deaf-blind cli- 
ents fail grasp the meaning the 
prevocational program and perceive 
vocational preparation. one the 
functions the counseling process 
help clients develop understanding 
the role prevocational training. 
Deaf-blind clients often have special 
needs for prevocational training. These 
needs include: the need assess work 
capacities, particularly there has been 
long layoff from work marked 
change the physical status the indi- 
vidual, lack previous work 
ence, work experience which has been 
gained highly sheltered, protected 
setting; the need understand the self- 
concept, test against reality, and modify 
it, necessary; the need learn the 
techniques functioning with reduced 
sensory capacity; the need explore new 
areas work and social experience; the 
need for the therapeutic benefits ac- 
tivity; and the need for being confronted 
real standards coming from ex- 
ternal, vocationally oriented environment. 


Individualized Program 


sound prevocational program for the 
deaf-blind individualized one. 
avoids exposing the client rigid pre- 
determined set experiences based 
the assumption that all clients need the 
same program. Among the activities which 
may included the client’s individual 
program are: physical orientation the 
prevocational training center; introduc- 
tion the structure, regulations, and re- 
sources the center; physical condition- 
ing; foot travel; self-care activities; 
domestic science; home repair, communi- 
cations skills; industrial tools and proc- 
esses; and socialization activities. 


Although the content the prevoca- 
tional training program will individual 
for each client, certain basic principles 
may guide professional workers who 
plan these programs. The program should 
avoid being casual and spontaneous one. 
should formally organized that 
purposes are clearly defined, the program 
planned hour-by-hour basis, and 
there ample opportunity evaluate the 
contributions the program and the rate 
client growth. Although the program 
should highly organized and scien- 
tifically planned, should permit adjust- 
ment client needs change. effect, 
suggested that inserting the deaf-blind 
client into center program which 
either rigidly stereotyped without 
adequately planned structure may fail 
give the client the stability and direction 
requires. would well for all cen- 
ters develop manual procedures. 
any event, there limited value the 
deaf-blind client’s merely serving pre- 
determined number weeks unstruc- 
tured activity. 


Resource Requirements 


The prevocational resources the typi- 
cal good rehabilitation center for the blind 
may used with the deaf-blind without 
major alterations physical structure 
titude toward the deaf-blind required, 
along with staff which has had training 
working with the deaf-blind. Small 
prevocational centers for the blind may 
not able cope with the complex prob- 
lems some deaf-blind individuals. They 
may lack the range activities, the in- 
tensive, highly organized program, and 
the skilled personnel which some deaf- 
blind persons need. these instances, 
smaller agencies should have opportuni- 
ties use the resources and consultative 
help national groups larger regional 
rehabilitation centers. 

The heart the prevocational training 
experience work setting which can 
manipulated terms activities, degree 


supervision, and tightness structur 
meet client needs. first, the 


the center environment may made 
relatively permissive and flexible. 
ing moves toward termination, the 
vironment should take many the 
characteristics industry, with the 
position realistic standards indus clien 
trial and behavior. 
out the prevocational training, the client] 
likely face problems which will 
quire the services social caseworkers, that 
psychologists, and counselors. The team cord 
approach especially valuable with 
deaf-blind. Sometimes, the team will 
its members from community that 
other times, small group may have whe 
resources. 
thei 
Vocational Training teac 
blind persons enter professional, clerical, dea 
and skilled occupations, they require 
same level pre-service training 
ing and hearing workers the same 
cations. Ordinarily, this training dut 
place outside the specialized agency 
unlikely offer this service. When 
blind persons require 
agency will often have initiate the pro- 
gram, enroll the student, serve 
ant, provide continuing counseling, and 
take responsibility for his placement. 
The majority employed deaf-blind 
persons the sample entered special 
workshops. When workshop placement 
part the vocational plan, some voca- 
tional training orientation 
initiated during the rehabilitation center 
experience. However, the specific 


job training often provided the shops. 
The transition from training employ- 
ment for this group will eased the 
training center incorporates some the 
shop activities its curriculum. 
absence this type situation, the work- 
shop should have procedures which pro- 
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vide special instruction, supervision, and 
guidance the deaf-blind trainee. 
Special problems vocational training 
may anticipated when the goals are 
other than workshop industrial place- 
ment. Vocational instruction for home 
employment usually carried the 
client’s home. this level, the initial 
instruction the deaf-blind person must 
highly intensive, with, perhaps, daily 


visits the home until ascertained 


that the job being performed ac- 
cordance with acceptable standards. 
training for some types self-employ- 
ment, the technique most often used 
that placing the trainee situation 


where may work under the continual 


supervision experienced entrepre- 
neur. The persons whom the training 
entrusted are often well-prepared 
their commercial fields, but may lack 
teaching skills. This especially relevant 
for the deaf-blind trainee. placing 
deaf-blind client such situation, the 


counselor will normally have provide 


some orientation the trainer, prepa- 
ration for his taking 
duties. 


Teaching Principles Applied 
Training the Deaf-Blind 


vocational training, some simple 
teaching principles seem relevant the 

Orient the deaf-blind person the 
whole task. 

Use demonstration methods 
troduce him the various elements the 
job. 

Move from the simple the com- 
plex. 

Break the job into manageable 
elements and teach them interrelated 
job tasks. 

Teach the job real work setting. 

During early training, make super- 
vision continual. Gradually 
supervision client progresses. 

prepared for longer than usual 
training period, some cases. 
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Continue social casework and coun- 


seling services during vocational training, 
needed. 

‘Terminate training when the client 
has attained efficiency considered the min- 
imum for the level employment for 
which preparing. 

10. Maintain complete training records. 

the termination training, the 
client should capable adjusting 
the work conditions will have face 
his first post-training work experience. 


Vocational Placement 


Some deaf-blind persons have entered 


succeeded industry. Those who 


have done seem possess the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

They are emotionally ready for com- 
petitive employment. 

They have mobility. 

Their skills are adequate. 

(Relatively few totally blind-deaf persons 
continued maintain successful com- 
petitive employment.) 

Their blindness slowly progres- 
sive rather than sudden onset. 

They tend emotionally stable 
and well-integrated individuals. 

have observed number instances 
which deaf-blind person lacking one 
more these characteristics has still 
been able achieve success industry. 
these instances, the deaf-blind indi- 
vidual had some special assets. Some 
these assets were: 

special skill talent, highly de- 
sired industry, and usually developed 
prior the onset blindness. 

Unusually good manual dexterity. 

Special transportation resources. 

Employers with special needs and 
interests. 

Labor shortages. 

The placement the deaf-blind does 
not vary greatly from the placement 
the blind and the severely disabled, 
general. The “buckshot” approach seek- 
ing out jobs wherever they may found 
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and then selecting persons from the client 
file who may fit into these jobs likely 
unproductive for the deaf-blind. 
What needed highly intensive 
selective-placement process 
points the capacities the deaf-blind 
client and concentrates upon exploring 
areas, industries, and plants which give 
the greatest promise possible employ- 
ment for him. There the danger that 
the deaf-blind client may get lost the 
caseload blind persons who may 
easier place. The placement deaf- 
blind persons requires long periods 
job solicitation and selling. 
Employer resistance hiring the deaf- 
blind individual may great. Conse- 
quently, such placements are often pre- 
ceded long periods spadework and 
the development relationships with em- 
ployers. 

Placement special workshop may 
not entail problems acute those faced 
industry. However, requires consid- 
erable in-service training workshop 
supervisors. Their attitudes toward the 
deaf-blind may mirror the ones which 
expect find the general culture. The 
key such placements often the ascer- 
tained readiness the client for the ex- 
perience, and the care exercised orient- 
ing the staff and paving the way for 
the entrance the worker into the shop. 


Some General Observaiions 


Too few deaf-blind persons are be- 
ing reached the vocational services 
community agencies. 

Even where specialized agency 
exists, there good reason believe that 
existing non-specialized agencies could 
more extensively used for the deaf-blind. 
These include community vocational coun- 
seling agencies, local workshops for the 
disabled, and community training 
ties. 

There current need for the de- 
velopment more regional rehabilitation 
centers for the deaf-blind. These centers 
could provide for the difficult functions 


the evaluation and prevocational training 
the deaf-blind and the serving 
difficult and complex cases all levels 
service. Such centers could 
which cannot adequately met 
local community and would serve 
source study, and 
search. 

There need open more the 
existing sheltered workshop facilities 
the deaf-blind. Our evidence does not 
dicate need for special workshops 
exclusively for the deaf-blind. With 
relatively few adjustments, the deaf-blind 
individual tends fit comfortably inte 
the typical shop for the blind. 

Communication remains the funda 
mental problem the deaf-blind. 
expected that the rising tide interest 
this group will result research and 
experimentation the area developing 
improved means communication. 

Because deaf-blind persons are dis 
tributed throughout the country and may 
found any community, there 
need for all vocational workers, 
larly those who specialize work with 
the blind, familiar with the 
problems deaf-blindness. They should 
able make tentative vocational 
agnosis and carry forward process 
counseling, and, perhaps, other vocational 
services. the other hand, some the 
problems deaf-blindness are complex 
and difficult that there may need, 
some cases, for the specialist vocational 
problems deaf-blindness. These special- 
ists would function out the regional 
rehabilitation centers for the deaf-blind 
and would also serve consultants the 
local community. 

Both generalists and specialists re- 
quire pre-service and in-service training 
the area deaf-blindness. There is, 
however, need for the offering more 
work this area under appropriate aus- 
pices capable reaching many the 
state and local agencies whose client loads 
contain, are likely contain, 
blind individuals. 
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the New Outlook for September 1958, Jane Miller Kerina, 

Dr. Rebekah Shuey, and Dr. Wilfred Hulse discussed 

the values and problems segregated and non-segregated settings 
the early education blind children. the following two 

papers, Robert Glass carries the discussion into day-camp programs, 
and Sidney Saul describes other experiments integration. 

All five papers were originally presented the Third Institute the 
Recreation and the Social Service and Groupwork Departments 

the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind last spring. 


Guild Institute: 


Report Integrated 


Day-Camp Program 


DuRING THE SUMMER 1957, co- 
operation with the New York Guild for 
the Jewish Blind, Bronx House integrated 
ten blind children its eight-week sum- 
mer day camp. sharing with you the 
highlights this experience, are hope- 
ful will encourage other agencies take 
the same step. 

think back the first contact with 
Mr. Saul, recall felt two ways about 
going ahead. would wonderful 
extend service but—and then great many 
unanswered questions. Would safe? 
(It’s pretty hilly and rocky our country 
site.) How would the sighted youngsters 
accept these children? How would the 
parents accept the idea? How would their 
presence affect alter program? What 
about special skills needed leadership? 
—and many more questions. 

Nevertheless, went ahead and set 
intake procedure. All blind children 
would come through the Guild. was 
agreed that also see each family 


Mr. Glass supervisor staff training the 
Bronx House Community Center the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 
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ROBERT GLASS 


Bronx House orient them becoming 
part the agency. the main, looked 
the Guild screen out children who 
had not made good adjustment their 
handicap who had other formidable 
problems another handicap. were 
trying judge the capacities for integra- 
tion sightless children. felt 
would have better opportunity doing 
this sightless children who were also 
very disturbed spastic were not ad- 
mitted. things worked out, this proved 
sound approach. enrolled ten 
children. all but two instances, the 
children were able productively use the 
experience. the two instances, where 
the child could not use the program, 
could see our errors the screening 
process. With the successes and the fail- 
ures screening behind us, think 
100 per cent success. 

the ten children served, three were 
the four- seven-year group and were 
served play-school setting site 
the city. This report will deal with the 
seven children who were served our 
country site the Henry Kaufmann Camp 
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grounds, Pearl River, New York. These 
children were transported bus daily. 
hour’s trip each way. 

Our camp consisted eight co-ed 
groups from seven through eleven years 
with approximately twenty group. 
Each group had two leaders. had five 
sightless children, four boys and one girl 
with two leaders, one male and one fe- 
male supplied the Guild, along with 
young volunteer. Our plan was keep the 
sightless children separate group and 
use the first week help the sightless 
group get used their new surroundings. 
the second week, merged them with 
our eight-year group ceremony 
which the children presented the sighted 
children with tree for planting their 
campsite, while both groups sang songs 
each other. The significant thing about 
the structure used was that there was 
leadership for both sighted and sightless, 
for boys and girls, that the total unit 
could break down into subgroups times 
pursue different interests. The sightless 
subgroup was therefore never obstacle 
others pursuing their interests. There 
were, course, many more things that 
they could together than separately. 

Programming for this group provided 
great difficulties. The group engaged 
wide variety activities which in- 
cluded swimming, gardening, nature, 
camp-craft, singing, dancing, arts and 
crafts, and hiking. Even when came 
ball playing, few our sightless children 
with limited vision participated. Our 
weekly camp-wide programs with each 
group presenting something before the 
entire camp was strong motivating force 
the lives the groups. puppet show 
offered the integrated group was one 
the high points the program. 


Interaction Children 


Perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant part this report should center 
around the observation made the in- 


teraction between sighted and sightless 
children. 


Phase the outset the sighted chil- 


dren observing from the outside asked 
their counselors many questions such as, 
“Are they sick?”, “Why did God make 
him blind?”, etc. wonderful discussion 
differences people ensued from 
Phase they merged, the sighted 
children often were overly concerned and free 
over-protective the blind children. 
Phase they played and worked 
together, the sighted children’s attitude 
can seen some the following 
ments culled from the record: 
SIGHTED GIRL: “They see ways 
cannot see because they see things 
different way.” Asked elaborate, she far 
pointed out how careful two blind boys 
SIGHTED GIRL: “It has been nice 
ing (at this point, she stumbled that 
the word “blind,” but finally blurted 
out and continued): “I’ve had lots that 
fun playing with them. know I’ve learn- 
from them they have from us.” ther 
were first learning how use tools the 
woods. thought they might get hurt but 
you showed them how use the hatchet. 
was scared they were going hurt.” 
Then added, know that blind chil- 
dren can things like kids that can 
see and sometimes better.” Eff 
SIGHTED GIRL: “I’ve made friends with 
children” (she also hesitates say “blind”) 
“and would like continue after camp 
over.” 
BOY (makes this interesting 
point after saying has made new 
friends): “They not compare 
against themselves because they have more 
sight than 
Boy: find that blind children 
they can hear and use their fingers well.” 
Here see pity changing apprecia- 
tion result some common experi- 
ences. That they were becoming well in- 
tegrated can seen the following 
excerpt taken from the group 
record: “In the pool today, the camp- 
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grounds director approached asking 
where the blind children were. told him 
look for himself. took him fifteen 
minutes find the sightless children 
the water.” 

Phase Finally came fairly 
free and fuller kind peer relationship. 
They were free enough quarrel 
see the following excerpt: 

knock your block off.” 

push you through water 
bucket!” 

hear casual discussion wherein 
child asks sightless boy: “How 
far can you see?” can see, this 

program had profound effect our 
youngsters. 
One hunch that did come was 
that health attracts health and ill health 
attracts ill health. Translated means 
that the emotionally healthy children were 
attracted the sightless children and saw 
them people. the other hand, 
sighted child who was quite disturbed 
seemed only see their visual handicap 
and this activated his anxiety. We, there- 
fore, see the need control the number 
and degree disturbances our sighted 
children when integrate them with 
sightless children. 


Effects Blind Children 


have stressed the impact these 
sightless children their sighted peers. 
But what about the effect the program 
the sightless? First all, must 

point out that although had only 
seven children, there was wide range 
differences this group—differences 
intelligence, social experience, 
amount emotional instability. The child 
with whom felt had the least suc- 
cess was sightless child who was also 
retarded. was difficult for sighted 
sightless children accept and this 
was due her retardation rather than her 
blindness. For all the others, this was 
very important and meaningful experi- 
ence. They met new people, close their 
own age. They participated many new 
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and stimulating experiences. They had 
the opportunity test themselves with 
new people and new things. The testing 
helped develop for them more satisfac- 
tory image themselves and great 
desire try more. the same time 
that they were growing all these 
directions, they also had come grips 
new situation with the reality limita- 
tions imposed their handicap. That 
children can sometimes cruel each 
other can the blind boy’s state- 
ment that the sighted children had not 
compared their vision his, but boy 
with partial vision had taunted him 
this way. interesting note that 
there was only one instance sighted 
child doing such thing and was re- 
buked the others. 


Parents Cite Gains 


Perhaps can best see what the pro- 
gram meant these sightless children 
through the eyes their parents. Before 
do, would like interject that any- 
one watching these parents waiting 
Bronx House for their children arrive 
would have seen wonderful sight. was 
tremendous morale-booster for these 
mothers see their children arriving 
the middle ocean children, just 
like any other children. the last parent 
meeting, here were some the things they 
thought they saw this eight-week period: 

The children had how 
get and off buses. 

They had learned how walk 
hilly, rocky terrain. 

The children had learned how use 
swimming pool. 

One mother saw improvement her 
child’s speech. 

One mother reported her boy could 
now walk down the street himself. 

Another whose boy 
sighted reported her child had begun 
ride bicycle. 

The mother one the boys said 
was dressing and undressing much bet- 
ter result going swimming. 
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Guild Institute: 


Groupwork and Integration 


has come long way during the past 
decade. Its origins, like those group- 
work programs dozens settlement 
houses throughout the city, lay highly 
developed recreation programs. 

fact, not long ago, this depart- 
ment was known the “recreation” de- 
partment. Over the years, the changes 
philosophy and content gave the depart- 
ment the name “recreation and group- 
work.” Until three years ago, boasted 
only one trained groupworker. Today 
are known the “groupwork and recrea- 
tion department.” boast four full-time 
trained groupworkers, two graduate stu- 
dents, six full-time skilled activities lead- 
ers, and host session workers. This 
growth trained staff was part the 
result general development profes- 
sional social groupwork practice the 
Guild, and corollary, the philosophy 
developed with the introduction profes- 
sional staff members. 

Today our program offers groupwork 
service blind people which broad 
and inclusive any program one would 
find any the better community cen- 
ters the country. Our social clubs, our 
house council, and our skills groups are 
all focused toward one end result—the 
social and emotional rehabilitation our 
blind members. recognize and plan for 
the therapeutic effect our program upon 
our members. 

part the development this ap- 


Sidney Saul director groupwork and 
recreation the New York Guild for the Jew- 
ish Blind. 
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proach serving blind people, the Guild 


has gone through several expensive and 
times painful periods change and 
growth. Our contract shops, for example, 
have moved from the typical sheltered 
workshop, where blind people work all 


day long outmoded skilled crafts such 


weaving, the modern technique 
training blind people for return regular 
industry emphasizing the assembly line 
technique. Our casework department also 
has gone through the stages learning 
that blind people belong the general 
community. The casework department now 
places many aged blind people 
boarding homes the Guild’s Home 
for the Aged Blind, Yonkers, New York. 

the groupwork department see 
clearly that will achieve the ultimate 
service when are able help blind 
members become part the sighted 
community which they live and belong. 
This what mean when say “social 
rehabilitation.” 

achieve this, must first help our 
members accept themselves, with their 
handicap, people; accept one an- 
other people; and overcome 
fears, feelings, and resentment 
sighted world. Herein lies the “emotional 
rehabilitation.” 

Ultimately the groupwork department 
the Guild sees itself center where 
newly blind people will come for basic 
social and emotional rehabilitation, and 
where preparations would made for 
their groupwork and recreation needs 
met community center services 
their own neighborhoods. see our 
agency providing consultant services, staff 
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orientation, and basic education the 
communities. 

Besides our day camp 
school experimental programs integra- 
tion, already described, would like 
give descriptive sketch other experi- 
ences, without going into detail. 


Various Groups Functioning 


have rather active young-adult 
group (aged twenty forty) that has 
been functioning for full year now. 
the start they asked could arrange 
for them meet with sighted young 
adults, perhaps even sighted com- 
munity center. However, soon 
began help them make plans and con- 
tacts, they withdrew. They indicated that 
they were not ready out the 
sighted community. They said, “Let 
first get know one another better—let 
become stronger group, before 
out the agency.” have been work- 
ing with this group along those lines, 
using our groupwork skills. active pro- 
gram committee was formed which has 
been meeting weekly. They organized and 
executed plans for young adult week-end 
camping trip and series four dances. 
They have gained strength and confidence 
with each successful venture. Social skills 
have been developed. Discussions concern- 
ing the attitudes sighted people, and 
blind toward sighted, have been held. 
many meetings, experiences were ex- 
changed and problems everyday living 
shared. the feeling the professional 
staff that there has been slow and steady 
movement toward deeper understanding 
their own problems and those in- 
volved the broader adjustment implied 
integrated experience. fully rec- 
ognize that the initiative will have 
ours, but will have based group 
readiness. 

another age level, our plans included 
experimental program with older adults 
neighborhood community center. For 
this experiment made extensive prep- 
arations. There were several meetings with 
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the director and staff the Bronx River 
met with the membership and in- 
terpreted them what was were 
trying achieve. the Guild spent 
much time interpreting the program 
the people who would participating 
it. Before long had forty volunteers 
from among our blind membership who 
said they were willing participate. 

When had completed our plans and 
were ready start our program, our forty 
volunteers fell only four, and had 
start once more help our people 
make the adjustment. 

Our staff has discussed and analyzed 
this experience and decided some pre- 
liminary measures. the next monthly 
letter the membership, there were allu- 
sions some problems integration. 
Discussion this letter was requested 
the groups and clubs. Then planned 
limited contacts with sighted groups prior 
any real move into the center. Thus, 
group blind people into community 
center—an easier, more logical, and more 
natural one. 

Our “Beta” Club was group blind 
people who lived Brooklyn, 
came friends the Guild. Many them 
had sighted mates, and soon began 
meet one another’s homes Brooklyn 
Sundays. Here had natural group 
sighted and blind people. was 
friendship group, and was example 
the kind thing toward which were 
working. 

They came one day and asked 
could help them find center 
Brooklyn, where they could meet. They 
wanted completely independent 
the Guild. They said, “We want 
our own.” 

Arrangements were made with the Shore 
Front Center. Representatives the group 
met with the director the Center, and 
the Guild agreed supply the necessary 
funds pay leader since the Center 
had additional budget. date was set. 
but the group never showed up. 
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They made all sorts excuses: “We 
have way getting there,” they said. 
“Can you provide 
“There membership fee. Will you pay 
it?” (Many community centers require 
that people who use their facilities become 
members.) small fee was asked every- 
one and this could have been adjusted 
income lack income the people 
who applied for membership. “We don’t 
want become members any center!” 

After some discussion they were soon 
able see that these were only excuses. 
using the technique 
were finally able meet the real prob- 
lem face face. They were really afraid 
into sighted center. They were 
concerned about what the sighted people 
would say and do; short, they were 
not ready make the move. 


Programs Expose Critical 
Problems Integration 


These program experiences point 
some the real problems that face 
when talk about integration. at- 
tempting realize this goal, have 
laid bare some very deep-seated feelings, 
both our blind members and mem- 
bers the sighted community. These 
feelings must scrutinized and analyzed 
scientifically that can make future 
plans with more success. Acceptance 
sighted people and trust sightless folks 
are the twin offspring feelings secur- 
ity. Conversely stated, and important 
seen this way, the fact that feel- 
ings insecurity and inadequacy result 
fear, mistrust, and non-acceptance. 
must therefore study and determine what 
can promote secure feeling the blind 
individual, and the sighted. For the 
former, program experiences must 
hand hand with social casework. The 
team approach primary importance. 
Program experiences must specially de- 
signed with this goal mind. Preparation 
must planned and continued over 
period time guided and controlled 
manner. 


the Guild must find ways 
helping our members understand the 
viewpoint sighted people, how handle 
and parry their remarks and their 
tions. must help them accept sighted 
people human beings with faults and 
virtues. must show blind people that 
they carry the obligation helping 


people accept and understand them, 


short, must help them gain con. 


fidence, the point where they accept 


their own handicap well 


shortcomings. And must find ways 


help them outgrow their dependence upon 
the agency, the point where they will 
see only one step their continued 
progress toward integration into the total 
community. 

For the sighted people, program ex- 
periences are similarly important. Con- 
tact with blind people healthy set- 
ting will promote understanding, security, 
and ultimate acceptance. 

Also, members the community cen- 
ters, and the general sighted community, 
require interpretation and education. The 
dispelling fears, superstitions, and mis- 
conceptions about blind people 
general public long overdue. Basic 
this the concept that each human being 
owes his fellow man least much 
asks for himself, understanding, 
acceptance, and assistance. 

Integration two-way street, and 
implies understanding and will from 
both groups involved. The Guild sees it- 
self specialized agency helping 
develop local facilities that may de- 
centralize services. achieve this goal 
must first embark program edu- 
cation help the community recognize its 
responsibility toward the visually handi- 


capped person, and 


ways which this responsibility may 
met. 

All these problems lie vast and 
unexplored area group relations, and 
invite profound and detailed study. The 
results human values would tremen- 
dous. 
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AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 


the rehabilitation the blind 


WHILE VOCATIONAL rehabilitation has 
its primary goal the gainful employment 
the handicapped person, has long 
been recognized that the restoration 


the handicapped person his highest 


level productivity cannot achieved 
without due regard any the facets 
his life situation which may in- 
hibiting his achievement maximum 
productivity and enjoyment. 

Thus have become concerned with 
the blind adult who, having achieved some 
degree financial independence, mani- 
fests zest for life. are also con- 
cerned with those who are given the op- 
portunity learn the skills daily living 
and acquire occupational skills, but 
who are not motivated because 
the rewards which they believed would 
come them through self-sufficiency fall 
far short their expectations normal 
living. While sometimes true that 
job, any job, the prospect gainful 
employment enough motivate indi- 
vidual overcome all the inherent 
difficulties which blindness presents, 
equally true that the personal, social, and 
avocational needs some individuals are 
more easily satisfied. Other persons whe 
may have been adventitiously blinded had 


Mr. Dauterman assistant professor 
psychology Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock. was formerly supervisor the Kan- 
sas Rehabilitation Center for the Blind. This 
was presented the thirty-sixth annual 
convention the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, held Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, April 1958. 
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learned enjoy complex pattern 
satisfactions which together composed 
their primary motivations. Such motiva- 
tions the acquisition prestige, the 
freedom direct one’s own activities, and 
the pursuit aesthetic satisfactions are 
not usually restored the individual sim- 
ply placing him any job that 
happens able do. Normal living 
for blind person includes doing all the 
things can that other people do, and 
having gratifying emotional experiences 
through participation whatever human 
endeavors may elect. 

support the foregoing remarks, 
demonstration the Kansas Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Blind* presented. All 
the participants this demonstration 
were blind adults from sixteen sixty. 
also seems quite feasible that other dis- 
ability groups might well respond sim- 
ilar levels motivational stimulation 
the necessary adaptations were made 
program planning. 

From June 1955 July 1957 the Kan- 
sas Rehabilitation Center for the Blind 
was engaged music therapy research 
project.** The Kansas Department 


Dauterman, William, “The Scope and Limi- 
tations the Rehabilitation Center for the Adult 
New Outlook for the Blind, January 
1953, pp. 16-21. 


Robert “Music Therapy the 
Rehabilitation the Adult Blind.” research 
project report. Services for the Blind, State De- 
partment Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. Re- 
New Outlook, September 1958, pp. 
275-77. 
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Social Welfare, Division Services for 
the Blind, and the United States Depart- 
ment Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office Vocational Rehabilitation, joint- 
sponsored the music therapy program, 
which was designed test the applicabil- 
ity such program rehabilitation. 
The music therapy project was the first 
planned effort introduce new activity 
program supported the concepts and 
skills embryonic professional disci- 
pline. The results that project, even 
its earlier stages, were entirely gratifying 
and extremely stimulating. Subsequently, 
the quest for another area investigation 
led the study various three-dimen- 
sional art forms. was felt that music 
could made useful tool the re- 
habilitation process, other art forms might 
well have the same possibility. With 
music, the blind person can compose, per- 
form, listen. With the space arts, the 
blind person can design, fabricate, and/ 
observe tactually. had become evi- 
dent that rehabilitation, least con- 
trolled setting, could facilitated 
appeals client motivations other than 
just their needs for practical methods 
meeting the demands daily living 
and vocational opportunities. Further, 
was increasingly evident that single 
channel emotional expression and aes- 
thetic gratification could possibly meet 
the needs presented the variety in- 
dividuals served any rehabilitation 
program. 


Experimental Project 
Presented Center 


May 1956 communication from 
Allen Eaton OVR indicated that 
there was already existing project 
which might hold the answer our ques- 
tion concerning the nature and form 
our next area investigation. Mr. Eaton 
wrote reference project was 
working terms “communication 
between the sighted and the blind through 
sharing the experience with objects 
beauty that appeal the sighted and 


which are such size, character and 
significance enjoyed the blind 
through touch, and the other senses 
perception.” decided was impera 
tive that learn what Mr. Eaton had 
mind and how might fit into our own 
vaguely formulated concepts concerning 
unmet aesthetic needs among those bereft 
sight and yet still seeking full 

Mr. Eaton’s first visit the Center 
shortly thereafter, our first reaction was 
ual whose background was 
different from ours, and yet who had 
discerned and appraised the need the 
majority blind persons for greater 
portunities for the gratification 
aesthetic appetites, the overcoming 
cial barriers and the development their 
individuality through broader variety 
personal experiences. Much what 
proposed through the “special proj- 
ect” closely matched our own efforts 
bring “beauty” into the lives our clients 
simultaneously with our quest for richer 
and fuller aesthetic development. 
found all the values was placing 
the appreciation objects beauty 
the same that were seeking through 
minor investigative projects, such the 
white cane, other attractive tools and aids 
for the blind, and more aesthetically 
gratifying physical plant which con- 
duct the rehabilitation process. All who 
were exposed the collection “Objects 
Beauty for the Sighted and the Blind” 
were pleasantly surprised, remarkably im- 
pressed and tremendously stimulated 
the infinite number possibilities they 
could see this embryonic beginning 
toward the enrichment the aesthetic, 
social, and educational opportunities 
might make available properly used 
and adequately supported. 

Among the forty items carefully 
lected Mr. Eaton with regard their 
appropriateness for tactual appreciation 
were: stone hand ax, Babylonian clay 
tablet, Egyptian basket, carved ivory 
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balls within ball from China, wooden 
animals from Africa, lacquered box, 
quartz crystal ball, ceramic figurines, and 
numerous artifacts from the American 
scene. 

Several methods group and individ- 
ual presentations the collection were 
tried and evaluated. Suggestions were 
made concerning the improvement the 
techniques order meet the special 
requirements group blind persons 
well the extraordinary requirements 
presented individuals who have mark- 
personality adjustment difficulties. 
Some suppositions were made how 
traveling collection and parts per- 
manent collection could used and pre- 
sented the regular client group in- 
dividual clients typical rehabilitation 
center setting. other group situa- 
tions, certain personality characteristics 
were determined undesirable ref- 
erence the group enjoyment, and was 
also agreed that homogeneity many 
characteristics raises the opportunity for 
the group leader gauge and serve 
the needs the group and the individuals 
therein more adequately. Conversely, in- 
dividual differences, within normal limits, 
seem become much 
when such project presented one 
person time, enabling the presenta- 
tion become more flexible and more 
sensitive the interests, abilities, and 
comprehension the individual. 

the full impact the possibilities 
such collection and the concepts 
represents was felt the staff, ideas 
began emerge concerning the imme- 
diate adoption the practices which 
would implement the appeal pleasur- 
able motivations means effecting 
rehabilitation goals. The first step had 
already been taken, that is, the calling 
the staff’s attention the importance 
noticing, contemplating, and appreciating 
the possibilities “seeing” beauty every- 
where and making the aesthetic experi- 
ence part “daily living” rather than 
occasional “treat.” The second step 
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seemed obvious, and was begun imme- 
diately through the acquisition few 
rather choice objects which formed the 
nucleus the Center’s own collection. 


Learning Process Stimulated 


From the beginning the active dem- 
onstrations the Center became ob- 
vious that there was extremely impor- 
tant, though often secondary, gain avail- 
able through this approach. This was the 
educational value the objects them- 
selves and the information which was pre- 
sented with them. soon discovered 
that the interest stimulated the pleasur- 
able contact with certain items fostered 
further inquiry which frequently began 
endless chain learning events which 
can identified positive educational 
process. Our subsequent observations have 
continued our belief that this method 
instigating and stimulating the educa- 
tional process extremely valuable 
one the rehabilitation blind adults, 
where our philosophy “the rehabilita- 
tion the whole person” prevails. 

For the next several months the Center 
staff continued the alert for every 
opportunity observe and acquire, 
wherever possible, objects beauty and 
objects interest which were available 
for the appreciation persons who had 
observe them through their hands. 
result, many formerly unnoticed un- 
known specimens art and nature 
the immediate environment became sig- 
nificant and were utilized involve the 
rehabilitation clients greater contact 
with sensitivity to, and appreciation for, 
the world which they live. 

Simultaneously, the Center’s collection 
objects, some which are more curi- 
osities than “beauties,” grew approxi- 
mately fifty items. Typical among them 
were cypress knee, redwood bowl, 
Caribbean sea shells, Chinese opium 
pipe, wooden shoe, polished petrified 
wood, assortment small bells, set 
three-dimensional geometrical figures, 
and set scale models famous dia- 
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monds done glass. Since less than 
hundred dollars had been accumulated 
and spent for that purpose, most the 
items were very little monetary value 
were gifts the Center interested 
persons. was learned that time and ef- 
fort could take the place appropria- 
tion the staff were willing sell the 
project persons who had money 
objects beauty they wished con- 
tribute because their own interest 
sharing the aesthetic experience with their 
blind friends. 

Those months also were used explore 
the possibility the practical application 
the specific items the Center’s col- 
lection the everyday problems encoun- 
tered such rehabilitation setting. 
this, dozen selected objects 
were presented the client group during 
one hour each week. Discussion the 
items with full client participation, rather 
than lectures, accompanied the presenta- 
tions. (This and other group activities 
this Center have conclusively demons- 
trated that the heterogeneous nature 
the client group prevents effective use 
the “lecture method” and that the “par- 
ticipation method” generally more ef- 
fective stimulating the intellectual and 
emotional involvement the individuals 
who compose the group.) 

Assignments were 
which required individual clients seek 
out and bring back impressions objects 
interest and beauty either the Center 
grounds, the community, 
stores public buildings, and their 
homes and home communities whenever 
possible. The reports which they brought 
back the meeting the following week 
indicated all degrees personal invest- 
ment interest and energy, and indicated 
generalized upswing the desire and 
willingness observe the environment 
with their hands, and very definite 
growth their desire share their ob- 
servations and experiences with their fel- 
low clients and the staff. 

few these individualized projects 


were suitable for further 
with staff encouragement, and culminated 
later creative activity and the pro 
duction original object beauty 
the client. 

specific case which has unusual 
terest was that twenty-one-year-old 
partially sighted man who had unusual 
combination abilities, skills and inter 
ests both mechanical and artistic 
deavors, but who was unable formulate 
“vocational objective” utilizing these 


valuable assets. the general 


ment, with the appreciation the beauti- 


ful emphasized, were able guide him 
through the designing and modeling 


miniature ceramic sports car. The model 


which created was truly object 


beauty every way. Through the 
sonal and vocational counseling along 
with the creative activity, the client was 
able formulate his vocational objective 
—auto body and fender repair—which 
utilized all his assets practical ap- 
plication and would afford the desired 
opportunity for individualized expression 
the creative urge through the sideline 
cars. Following the rehabilitation center 
experience, the client was enrolled 
good vocational school where con- 
tinued excellent work the body 
and fender repair department. Not less 
important was the general personality 
maturation which accrued from the 
perience having arrived workable 
decision concerning his vocation through 
process. 

Early 1957 Mr. Eaton returnea 
the Center for another week presenta- 
tions his collection group blind 
persons from the community, the Center 
group, and individuals the Center, 
well for consultation with the staff. 
Although the attending group was 
tively small (approximately 
viduals), great interest and appreciation 
were expressed. The emphasis 
occasion was placed working with in- 
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dividual clients the Center, rather than 
dealing with the group whole. This 
proved most rewarding procedure 
that the clients were able spend more 
time observing objects specific interest 
them and were able express more 
freely and fully their reactions the 
objects, the total experience, and the im- 
portance the re-introduction the 
aesthetic experience into their lives. The 
most significant case typified 
client’s own words when said, had 
put the whole world beauty the 
shelf when lost sight; but the experi- 
ences have had since coming the 
Center have made realize that beauty 
still available me.” 

Mr. Eaton helped the Center staff 
evaluate the objects which had been col- 
lected thus far and plan for future re- 
finement and expansion the collection. 
was this time that the need for 
rather generalized basic collection was 
identified; and that addition the 
three broad categories items—objects 
art, objects nature and objects 
rehabilitation center 
collection might advantageously expand 
its selections along certain specific lines 
which seem offer unusual aesthetic and 
educational values. was felt that col- 
lection bells might particularly ap- 
propriate because the opportunity for 
auditory perception which they would 
because the infinite variety 
forms, materials and decoration which 
they utilize, and because the many cul- 
tural implications which they bear. was 
also hypothesized that collection tac- 
tually interesting geometrical forms would 
appropriate for its aesthetic and educa- 
tional value. 

One the activities during the most 
recent contact Mr. Eaton was the pre- 
sentation his collection some the 
participants the 1957 Topeka meeting 
the Midwestern Conference Home 
Teachers. Like any other collection 
individuals, some were immediately en- 
thusiastic and stimulated 
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tialities they could see it; others felt that 
might extremely difficult for them 
make practical application the concepts 
which they found difficult formulate for 
themselves such brief contact with 
the project. addition the usual pre- 
sentation the collection the new 
clients the Center, several specialized 
items were shown individual clients. 
The most outstanding these was the 
collection beautifully executed glass 
models important diamonds showing 
actual sizes, shapes, optical characteristics, 
and cutting methods. 
nearly universal interest and seemed 
yield aesthetic experiences which hereto- 
fore were beyond the reach blind per- 
sons. Also shown were fine examples 
bells and geometrical forms. 

each occasion, much time was 
spent discussing and exploring what might 
the specific applications and implica- 
tions the total project. Through this 
collective thinking process, more ideas 
were developed and more possibilities for 
the future were conceived. 


Major Result 


Possibly one the most important 
results this whole project was felt 
whatever effect might have break- 
ing down the resistance blind persons 
toward using their hands see the phys- 
ical environment. generally known 
and accepted that many blind people are 
resistant and reluctant observe objects 
manually the presence sighted people. 
less well-known, but sometimes true, 
that sighted people frequently restrain 
their blind associates from doing be- 
cause their own discomfort the pres- 
ence blindness. While assumed 
that tactual exploration follows naturally 
upon the full emotional acceptance 
blindness, not known how effectively 
the encouragement this activity the 
sighted and the participation the 
blind may eventually facilitate emotional 
acceptance blindness, which funda- 
mental process total rehabilitation. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


related vocational opportunities 


THE TERM “arts and crafts” means many 
things many people. Irwin Edman, pro- 
fessor philosophy Columbia Univer- 
sity, states his book, Arts and the Man: 
“In broad sense, the key instances 
art are found not the concert hall 
the museum, but the field, the pas- 
ture, and the plow. world full 
perils and uncertainties man had learn 
live before could learn live beauti- 
fully bother, were, create beauti- 
ful things. Yet, anthropologists deep 
the study primitive life have repeatedly 
pointed out, means clear that 
the necessary came before the beautiful, 
that the essential preceded the merely 
decorative. seems rather that the very 
midst doing what had done, the 
primitive imagination found made the 
leisure add gratuitous grace, charm- 
ing and unnecessary fillip. Pots and bas- 
kets were not only made but designed. 
Men not only dug themselves caves but 
made paintings upon their walls. The hu- 
man artisan, seduced the possible de- 
lights color and line, came linger 
upon them; primitive pottery and bas- 
ketwork difficult say whether the 
artisan and the artist are distin- 
guished all.” 

Carl Bridenbaugh, author and teacher, 
connected with the Institute Early 
American History and Culture Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, states, “When they 


Miss Derganc director the Training Di- 
vision, Department Direct Services, New York 
Association for the Blind. This paper was pre- 
sented before class teachers blind chil- 
dren 1958 summer course the New York 
Institute for the Education the Blind Hun- 
ter College. 


MILDRED DERGANC 


spoke craft, our forefathers and their 
English and German ancestors thought 
skill, art, occupation.” 

Also recall reading essay 
early twentieth century American 
sign: “An ‘Arts and Crafts’ touch was 
added little books bound 


suede.” believe some this and other 


derogatory implications still carry 


despite the renaissance the creative 
craftsman both Europe and 
seem hold this bit snobbery 
thoughtlessly. man who works with his 
hands looked down upon those who 
inferior, even though many instances 
his earning power greater. today’s 
advanced technical civilization, the 
past, work skillfully with one’s hands 
first requires intelligence, good basic 
education, long training specific skill 
and judgment perform the task prop- 
erly. seem have forgotten our 
craftsmen forefathers were, and large, 
literate folks, eager learn not only 
better ways ply their craft, but actively 
engaged intellectual pursuits, helping 
further education and provide wider 
knowledge for all. short, they were re- 
spected members their communities. 
Skilled craftsmen must again given this 
status else our young people will not 
attracted this type endeavor, and 
where then are find capable work- 
ers necessary our way life. Accord- 
ing recent report, many jobs calling 
for craft skills now begging, despite 
the recession, because lack the young 
men and women fill them. 

Some this feeling inferiority has 
also been transferred work for the 
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blind. For blind person associated 
with certain types manual craft 
activities wear the badge blindness. 

Why has this happened? Perhaps 
our eagerness advance, ourselves 
have allowed and fostered this thinking. 
The laborer, the working man, wants for 
his son something better—education, with 
eye the professions. Because this, 
how many our children have been 
“round pegs square holes?” Are 
not, too many instances, lacking skill- 
craftsman only burdened with 
ineffectual How does this bene- 
fit society? carry this thought further, 
earning power may greater for the 
skilled worker than for the ineffectual 
lawyer who lacks clients willing pay 
for second-rate services. For those capable 
going higher education and suc- 
cessfully achieving professional 
how much better for them able, 
avocationally, relax, performing skill 
just for the sheer joy creating useful 
object accomplishing the necessary re- 
pair? How long can one watch 
How often can one the movies, 
visit with friends, etc.? believe our edu- 
cational system, for both blind and sight- 
persons, unrealistic when does not 
train our children, from the beginning, 
learn use their hands skillfully. The 
learning crafts need not presented 
children static fashion, hateful 
necessity pushed aside quickly 
possible, but rather can presented 
most stimulating way. The history and 
culture countries can taught simul- 
taneously and this way real under- 
standing craftsmanship and its proper 
and necessary place our society will 
come into focus. longer will con- 
sider craft workers almost second-class 
citizens, 

Today, because longer life expec- 
through our social security provisions, 
and more favorable economic situation, 
increasing numbers older people are 
looking for satisfying ways occupy 
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their new leisure time. For many these 
folks, the process aging brings with 
diminishing vision and sometimes total 
blindness. For the sighted senior citizen, 
fortunate who somewhere along the 
line learned work with his hands. 
will find many satisfying outlets. number 
communities have centers where these 
older members our families can renew 
their acquaintance with crafts learned 
youth, and develop new skills. 

What the older, newly blinded in- 
dividual? all know, blind per- 
son’s hands can be, large part, sub- 
stitute for sight. Therefore, one the 
first problems faced the training 
the newly blinded adult get him 
use his hands, and what more effective 
and interesting way than through pro- 
gram arts and crafts? 


Crafts and the Total Program 


The scope the Lighthouse program 
for adults wide and varied. The train- 
ing center offers program personal 
adjustment and prevocational well 
vocational training. The recreation divi- 
sion offers program active well 
passive choices. The largest percentage 
passive activities are those involved 
acquiring new skills—whether learn- 
ing play guitar achieving some 
proficiency one the crafts. All this 
requires the ability work with one’s 
hands. 

The home teacher, through whose min- 
istrations the newly blind find the en- 
couragement and stimulus attend the 
group activities the center, also utilizes 
arts and crafts medium encourage 
this first step forward. 

our training division alone there are 
fifteen types craft projects. For the 
person interested employment, before 
training commences, battery psycho- 
logical tests given assess his poten- 
tial and assist the counselor formu- 
lating training program suit the 
individual’s needs. 

after the testing and before specific 


vocational training initiated that crafts 
play most important and many-sided 
role. Learning craft relaxing. 
teaches limited motion control, helps 
develop dexterity, indicates the in- 
structor the trainee’s ability lack 
ability think clearly and carry out 
verbal instructions, and gives the indi- 
vidual the satisfaction achievement, 
which turn brings about feeling 
well-being and contentment. 

pointed out earlier, the sighted 
world many jobs exist, indeed some 
begging, for the trained, capable craft 
worker. What, then, the situation for 
the blind worker? Many have been train- 
skilled jobs modern factories. 
Some have been successful the field 
massage. Others have gone into the com- 
mercial world transcribing-typists. Still 
others earn their livelihood the field 
music. questionable these work- 
ers could have achieved the high level 
skill necessary the performance these 
jobs had they not developed earlier 
life the controlled and effective use 
their likely through some 
kind instruction and training arts 
and crafts. This training has many indi- 
rect applications you will note from 
the above illustrations. 

the teaching profession, the com- 
bined use intellect and manipulative 
skill even further advanced. The blind 
training instructor, the home teacher, the 
recreation crafts worker, all must high- 
skilled their ability perform be- 
fore they attempt convey this 
edge the individual. 

Finding qualified home teacher, train- 
ing instructor recreation craft worker 
today major task. Although many 
potential workers these fields have 
achieved degrees higher education, they 
not have the required skills perform 
successfully these areas. Frequently, 
when training offered develop these 
skills, the potential worker just cannot 
learn function with his hands. 

certain instances, the Light- 


house have always thought blind 
are more effective than sighted ones. 
they who can provide the disheartened 
newly-blind person with the encourage. 
ment necessary for the sometimes lengthy 
process achieving level indepen. 
dence. doubt many other agencies and 
training centers for the blind, both 
and private, throughout the country hold 
this same view, and are constantly seeking 
capable qualified home teachers, 
tors, recreation craft workers, etc., for 


programs. These} Ma! 
workers are becoming rarity and this is} bot! 
too bad when, training arts 
crafts were accepted the exciting, 
lating and truly creative work is, 
sented effectually, could the 
ning happy way life well as} ity 
providing means livelihood for ren 
fied blind persons. 
Multiple Benefits Noted 


Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, leader the 
field handcrafts today and founder 
the Museum Contemporary 
America House, the School for American 
Craftsmen division the Rochester 
Institute Technology), and Craft 
Horizons Magazine, believes that just 
fine antiques displayed our museums 
today are the work the craftsmen 
yesterday, the designer craftsman 
today creates the heirlooms tomorrow. 
This dynamic lady, who brilliantly in- 
formed and eager impart knowledge 
gained over many years, recently 
pressed her belief that handcrafts play 
important role improving the 
mass manufacture and will continue 
adapts the creative concepts the 
man. Who can deny that handcrafts en- 
rich our culture and provide pleasurable 
hours all who work with their hands? 

You will note have used the definition 
arts and crafts offered 
Bridenbaugh, skill, art, ovcupa- 
tion.” Why not? this and 
much more. 
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Sheltered Workshops 


conceptual framework 


MANY RECENT publications studies, 
both empirical and scientific, 
mony the effectiveness sheltered 
workshops the vocational rehabilitation 
the handicapped. For those who 
many years ago struggled get commun- 
ity acceptance such workshops, the cur- 
rent trend toward more and better ones 
most heartening. 

Today’s increasing direction rehabil- 
itation efforts toward the more severely 
handicapped, whose vocational rehabilita- 
tion decade ago would have been con- 
sidered not feasible, places even greater 
emphasis upon the utilization specially 
developed sheltered workshop programs. 
Much additional research and demonstra- 
tion are needed determine the specific 
workshop techniques and programs which 


most effective with the different 


categories the severely handicapped. 
The current research demonstration pro- 
grams for such groups epileptics, cere- 
bral palsied persons, and the mentally re- 
tarded are excellent examples what can 
done this area, given the requisite 
courage and imagination. 

With all the progress that has taken 
place there still great deal work 
required develop much-needed sound 
conceptual framework for the operation 
sheltered workshops. What takes place 
with the majority sheltered workshop 


Mr. Feintuch executive director the 
Jewish Vocational Service Montreal, Canada. 
This paper reprinted with permission from 
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ALFRED FEINTUCH 


clients that accounts for 
achieved these programs? The better 
understand the basic psychosocial dy- 
namics sheltered workshop processes 
and environments, the more effectively 
will able adapt current sheltered 
workshop techniques the severely handi- 
capped, who are unable obtain and keep 
employment regular industry. 

Since the environments and objectives 
sheltered workshops differ, not 
possible cover all aspects all shelter- 
workshops with one over-all set 
concepts. Yet, this writer’s opinion, 
there are sufficient number common 
elements form the basis conceptual 
framework for explaining the effectiveness 
sheltered workshops vocational re- 
habilitation. What are some these ele- 
ments? 


Relief from Social 


Among the most serious our 
culture, extended periods involuntary 
unemployment are the loss morale and 
the gradual social isolation the indivi- 
dual. Having lost status wage earner 
and feeling inadequate and unwanted 
result, the individual often compensates 
for these feelings through over-aggressive- 
ness extreme passivity. These feelings 
tend become particularly acute the 
case the severely handicapped, who are 
already subjected unusual 
sulting from their damaged self-concept 
and body image. The resulting gradual 
breakdown normal communication very 
often creates the social isolation character- 
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istic many this group. The serious- 
ness this situation stressed Lewin 
his statement that when such indi- 
vidual ceases hope “he stops actively 
reaching out; loses his energy, 
ceases planning, and finally, even stops 
wishing for better future. Only then 
does shrink primitive and passive 

tered workshops the paid work experi- 
ence they provide their clients. The loss 
morale from unemployment can, least 
partially, overcome furnishing the 
handicapped with the opportunity work- 
Such clients learn once again—or, 
some cases, for the first time—the satis- 
faction that comes from working and earn- 
ing their own money instead having 
depend upon others for 
ance. Such paid work experience use- 
ful nature helps clients establish 
reestablish their status wage earners 
helping them overcome, least par- 
tially, their feeling being unwanted and 
useless. 


Improved Communication 


Second, and equally important, the 
permissive group setting provided most 
sheltered workshops, which the handi- 
capped learn work and get along with 
other people. our society the ability 
get along with others basic require- 
ment for social adjustment well 
vocational. The permissive climate that 
prevails most sheltered workshops helps 
break down the communication barriers 
which exist among many severely 
handicapped people. The increasing social 
interaction among clients, both inside and 
outside the workshop, with the result- 
ing improvement communication, grad- 
ually helps them break through the social 
isolation previously experienced. Thus the 
sheltered workshop has much common 
with the workshop program education 
Kelley and his co-workers. 


purposes that program Kelley mentions 
its aim put participants situations 
and climate which will break 
the barriers between them which interfer 
with ready communication. his own 


words, “The individual lives himself 
tion that brings him out isolation and 
from each other until isolation 
and communication improved.”! 

The sheltered workshop program also 
resembles, some basic ways, the 
group therapy program for children con- 
ducted Slavson, who makes this 
ment: “Emotional reorientation comes} 
from the very fact that the child experi- 
ences actual situations, lives and works 
with other children, comes into direct 
and meaningful interaction with 
and result modifies his feeling tones} 
and habitual Slavson points} 
out that among the conditions that aid 
therapeutic process the discovery 
children that they are not unique 
different they had thought, since} 
other members the group acted they 
did and had the same difficulties. 

Better Work Habits 

third contribution sheltered work- 
ing good work habits. The idiosyncracies 
behavior and the poor work habits 
many handicapped persons, who 
either never worked have been out 
the labor market for long periods time, 
are generally understood and tolerated 
the workshop staff. Such behavior does 
not usually form the basis for immediate 
working with such clients generally help 
their clients improve their work habits 
through understanding, acceptance, and 
interesting note how many workshop 
clients learn feel some concern and 
responsibility for one another. client 


ill comes unusually late, his co-work- 
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ers will often let him know that was 
missed. Gradually, this atmosphere, 
many the clients learn modify irreg- 
ular work habits. 

Re-education cannot merely ra- 
tional process, since the possession cor- 
rect knowledge does not necessarily suffice 
rectify false perceptions. This principle 
emphasized Lewin and Grabbe, who 
point out that re-education has its best 
chance atmosphere freedom and 
spontaneity. They add this observation: 

“The chance re-education seems 
increased whenever strong 
created. The establishment this feel- 
ing, that everybody the same boat, 
has gone through the same difficulties, and 
speaks the same language, stressed 
one the main conditions facilitating the 
re-education the alcoholic and the de- 

The climate most sheltered work- 
shops, whose clients have many things 
common, fosters this “we-feeling.” the 
feeling group belongingness develops, 
they are better able replace poor work 
habits and attitudes with new, more ac- 
ceptable ones. 


Benefits Client and Counselor 


fourth contribution sheltered work- 
shops that they build the confidence 
many clients their increasing ability 
meet industrial production standards. 
While most workshops not have their 
objective the teaching high-level skills, 
most clients nevertheless acquire the 
ability simple manipulative tasks. 
Many who produce very little the early 
days their workshop experience produce 
normal close normal amounts months 
later. Furthermore, point which gen- 
erally emphasized with most sheltered 
workshop clients that the work they are 
doing has not been created for the pur- 
pose keeping them busy. They come 
appreciate that the work they are per- 
forming, though simple level, the 
same operation being performed 
workers regular industry. With this 
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realization, and the satisfaction that comes 
from seeing their productivity and wages 
increase from week week, not sur- 
prising find that many clients show 
markedly increased confidence 
ability meet the production demands 
competitive industry. 


Increased Value Counseling 


fifth contribution sheltered work- 
shops the rehabilitation process the 
increasing effectiveness vocational and 
psychological counseling when integrated 
with sheltered workshop programs. With 
the opportunity provided them observe 
their clients real work situations, plus 
the ability times manipulate their 
clients’ immediate environment 
workshop, counselors are generally able 
make counseling more meaningful 
their clients terms real-life situations. 
Theoretical concepts and values may have 
little meaning such clients when dis- 
cussed interview situations, unless they 
have the opportunity trying out their 
new orientations under actual working 
conditions. Aided the re-educative po- 
tential the permissive group experience 
provided most workshop environments, 
counseling can become more effective 
helping clients modify negative attitudes 
which are interfering with their vocational 
and social adjustment. 

major limitation traditional coun- 
seling with “difficult” clients that un- 
less they are provided with opportunity 
during the counseling process they are 
unable try out their new feelings and 
attitudes under real-life conditions. 
Slavson indicates, when describing the 
dynamics the group therapy process, 
“If were remove client from all 
social contacts and restrict him asso- 
ciation only with the therapist, there would 
improvement. Improvement comes 
from cooperation the set therapy situa- 
tion and the client’s participation 

addition, counselors are able 
observe their clients they participate 
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the workshop program and deter- 
mine whether their counseling effective 
favorably modifying poor work habits 
and negative attitudes, increasing pro- 
ductivity, and improving the ability 
clients get along with each other and 
with the workshop supervisor. 
regard, the sheltered workshop’s program 
illustrates the milieu therapy described 
Rusk and Taylor: “Instead trying 
reach the end objective adjusting the 
patient his environment immediately, 
milieu therapy the environment ad- 
justed the 


THESE THEN are some the specific con- 
tributions sheltered workshops the 
rehabilitation the handicapped. Today’s 
emphasis upon improved counseling tech- 
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Last Joseph Healy, for 
reasons health, resigned superin- 
tendent the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. Superintendent Healy 
had served with distinction that capac- 
ity for nineteen years. 

Mr. Healy did much improve the 
Virginia School plant, well its gen- 
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New Superintendent 


Virginia School 


niques the vocational and psychosocial 
counseling the handicapped, justified 
is, sometimes causes overlook 
the adjustment possibilities situational 
techniques and environmental 
tion. The attitudes and personality 
tures far too many people are rigid 
that they are not amenable direct modi- 
fication traditional counseling methods, 
even when the counseling based upon 
adequate knowledge individual be. 
havior. The use counselors con 
trolled and graduated work situations, 
such those which can provided 
sheltered workshops, hospital 
ments, special work projects for the 
handicapped initiated part regular 
industry, should encouraged, wherever 
they are required. 


Lewin, 


eral acceptability state authorities. 
His resignation was greatly regretted 
the Board Visitors the institution. 

The Board Visitors unanimously 
elected Joe Roy Shinpaugh, Jr., 
ceed Mr. Healy. Mr. Shinpaugh had been 
assistant superintendent the Connecti- 


cut School for the Deaf, West Hartford. 
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NELSON COON 


THE PUBLICATION within the last year 
das,* book poetry Richard Kin- 
and book the selected writ- 
ings Helen brings mind the 
observation that poetic and philosophical 
writing provides the one true artistic and 
creative outlet for those handicapped 
both deafness and blindness. The blind 
historically have found their outlet the 
music, while for the deaf there 
are many creative outlets, but the deaf- 
blind must find their appreciation form 
(other than tactual) the careful de- 
signs poetry, while their need ex- 
press themselves must come from the quiet 
cerebrations enforced introspection. 


Mr. Coon, librarian the Perkins School for 
the Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts, con- 
tinues here his series sketches notable blind 
personalities. 


*Life Fingertips. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday Co., 1958. 


Encore. The author: 


Open Door. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday Co., 1957. 
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MORRISON 
HEADY 


1829-1915 


intelligence keen, reading wide, and 
contacts reasonably normal, then not 
hard see why find that poetry does 
become their special artistic outlet. 

The contemporary writers whom 
have mentioned have all had varying de- 
grees acclaim for their thoughtful writ- 
ings, much that has tended 
obscure the works previous generations. 
Yet, his time and generation, similar 
favorable notice was taken the writings 
another deaf-blind man, Morrison 
Heady, whose works should 
amined today. 

notable was the writing Heady 
that, day poetic giants, great 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier publicly 
recommended the inclusion some the 
Heady poetry anthology the time 
(1886). Further, was this same man 
who first invented and used with success 
among his friends the “talking gloves,” 
just today Richard Kinney demon- 
strates the use the telephone. 

Morrison Heady was born Jewish 
family Spencer County, Kentucky, 
July 1829. One eye was destroyed 


} 


woodchip when was but lad, 
and sixteen lost the sight the 
other through blow from playmate. 
Then, eighteen, his hearing failed. The 
son doctor, was fortunate enough 
stimulation, and had the benefit the 
programs the Kentucky, and later the 
School for the Blind. 

His active mind led him into develop- 
ing inventions which would improve his 
own condition well solve 
lems others, and, addition the 
talking gloves, devised folding bed, 
and writing machine for the use the 
blind. His reading interests were wide, 
and maintained his own large library 
braille books. From childhood was 
lover the out-of-doors, and his literary 
career began with his habit gathering 
school children together and telling them 
stories Indians and pioneer days. Final- 
some these stories were gathered 
together and was not strange, 
that the most outstanding poem 
his mature years should have been 
epic poem Indian life (Yoonemskota) 
which find not only interesting 
story but, woven into it, some the un- 
happiness sensitive, doubly handi- 
capped man, Such threads run through 
much his work, but usually they show 
resignation rather than bitterness, as, for 


instance, this passage from his poem, 
Double Night: 

This death sense makes life 
breathing grave, 

vital death, waking slumber! 

the light itself were 
fled— 

dark all around, still, 
dead 

Nor hope change, one ray find! 

Yet must submit. Though fled 
the light, 

Though utter silence bring double 
night, 

Though insulated mind, 

Knowledge her richest pages, 
unfold, 

And “human face divine” ne’er 
hold— 

Yet must submit, must resigned! 

For one short period mid-life, 
operation performed Europe gave him 
glimpse light; the respite was brief 
year, dying Louisville, Kentucky, 
1915, remembered then only 
grown children who had loved the kindly 
man and his many stories. 

The ripples the life Morrison 
Heady soon died out the ocean life, 
but left example the ability 
one deaf-blind man find personal re- 
wards through the creation gems 
poetic expression. 


Summer Courses Announced 


NUMBER colleges and universities 
have announced their 1959 summer school 
courses for teachers and other professional 
personnel. schedule these courses, 
with their locations and dates, presented 
here provide quick reference for pros- 
pective students who are seeking their first 
courses well for people who wish ad- 
ditional preparation for their work. 
Colleges and universities which offer 


full sequence courses have been selected 
for this list, and, where the information 
has been available, certain specialized 
courses offered other universities are 
included. The term “sequence courses” 
used indicate that the institution 
offering least two courses braille, one 
more methods and procedures, and 
one visual impairment physiology 
and hygiene the eye, plus 
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demonstration school. the Blind agencies, schools and de- 
information about the courses partments education. Copies will also 


Calendar Courses 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
ind! June First Session—with full sequence courses offered for teachers 
blind children. 
Mid Term—sequence courses available. 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 

Specialized Workshop, “Potentialities and Problems Severely Dis- 

turbed Young Blind Children.” This the first time that this 
course has been offered. made possible through the financial 


support the American Foundation for the Blind and de- 
signed for psychologists, teachers, social workers, and other 
ed! professional personnel concerned with appraisal, treatment and 
program planning for blind children who present special problems. 


him San Francisco State College 
brief San Francisco, California 
sixth June 15-June Specialized Workshop Instructional Materials for the Visually 
Handicapped. 
hose summer session with full sequence courses offered for 
teachers blind children. 
Specialized Workshop Orientation and Mobility for Blind Children. 
Workshop three weeks length and special permission must 
granted for admission. This course financed the American 
life Foundation for the Blind. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June Five-weeks’ summer session with full sequence courses offered for 
teachers blind children. 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
29-Aucust Six-weeks’ summer session with full sequence courses offered for 
teachers blind children. 
Specialized Workshop Guidance and Counseling for Adolescent 
Blind Children. This two-weeks’ Workshop developed through 
the cooperative efforts the American Foundation for the Blind 
and Syracuse University. 
ation 
lized For further information concerning the Mr. Robert Bowers, Assistant Professor 


Ss a. 


institutions: tional Psychology, University Minnesota, 15-A 

one Dr. Jerome Northwestern Medical Pattee Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

School, Ward Building, Chicago, Mrs. Ferne Root, Coordinator, Center for 

logy Assistant Professor Development Blind Children, Syracuse 

Special Education, George Peabody College for University, School Education, 805 South 
Teachers, Nashville Tennessee. Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Miss Jeanne Kenmore, Instructor Educa- 
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Eric BOULTER, secretary-general the 
World Council for the Welfare the 
Blind, has issued details concerning the 
1959 meeting, Rome, from which the 
following items are extracted: 

The World Assembly 
the World Council for the Welfare the 
Blind will held the conference hall 
the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, Rome, Italy, from 
July 30, 1959. the earnest hope 
the officers and members the execu- 
tive committee that all representative 
members the Council and others who 
serve its standing and consultative 
committees will make every effort at- 
tend delegates and official observers 
tion extended all who are concerned 


Prices Bedford 


Straight Shaft $15.00 per doz. 
Tapered $18.00 per doz. 
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with the welfare the blind any coun. 
try attend observers. 
The general theme the Assembly will 
“Employment the Blind,” although} 
number important questions which 
have bearing employment will also 
considered during the general profes. Span 
sional sessions. addition, reports will inter 
received from each the 
Standing and Consultative Committees} 
and general discussions all aspects 
the Council’s work will occur. 
All those who have been selected to} 
present papers professional prox 
have been asked submit their 
ments the secretary-general well 
vance the assembly date. These will prox 
circulated English all members priot 
the assembly. During the meetings, 
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speakers will present short verbal sum- 
mary their papers, after which dele- 
gates will withdraw language groups 
for full discussion. The agreed findings 
each language group will presented 
the plenary towards the close each 
This final discussion will lead 
the preparation firm conclusions 
each topic. 

During all plenary sessions, simultane- 
ous interpretation will available 
English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. anticipated that only limited 
interpretation assistance will required 
during group discussions, these will 
conducted each several languages. 

Under the terms the constitution, any 
voting member who unable attend 
the Assembly person may grant his 
proxy vote another member his 
national delegation named him. 
Should his country unrepresented, the 
proxy vote may granted repre- 
sentative member from neighboring 
country. Official notification the mem- 
ber’s desire grant proxy another 
member must submitted advance 
the Assembly. later date, proxy 
forms will circulated all members 
for completion and return the secretary- 
general. These will examined during 
the Assembly’s opening session com- 
mittee established for that purpose. 

the meetings will occur the height 
Rome’s tourist season, essential 
that firm hotel reservations made with- 
out delay and that the local organizing 
committee possession the names 
all attendees that they may in- 
cluded plans for local functions and 
events. 

The FAO building contains number 
facilities which will value those 
attending the Assembly. These include: 
post office, bank, lounges, restaurant, caf- 
and travel agency. will pos- 
for delegates purchase mid-day 
meals the restaurant cafeteria, al- 
our numbers must divided 
order avoid the exclusion FAO per- 
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sonnel. All meetings must end P.M. 
each day. Should committee chairmen 
other individuals wish arrange evening 
meetings, these must held 
rooms other convenient locations. 


Home Teachers Report 
1958 Convention 


FIFTY-FIVE HOME TEACHERS and from 
twenty forty guests, various meet- 
ings, convened Richmond, Virginia, 
October 5-8, 1958, for the seventeenth 
biennial convention the Eastern Con- 
ference Home Teachers. They report 
exceedingly interesting sessions. 

Miss Sarah Gissendanner, home teacher 
Virginia, and AAWB board member 
representing Group presided the 
opening meeting. Hon. Horace Edwards, 
city manager Richmond, Dr. Douglas 
MacFarland, executive secretary 
the Virginia Commission for the Visually 
Handicapped, and Mrs. Ethel Conner. 
retired home teacher Connecticut and 
president the Conference, opened the 
convention with appropriate addresses. 

the ensuing days, discussions and 
formal papers covered helpful and wide 
range subjects. These included diseases 
the eye and new developments diag- 
nosis and treatment and visual aids, 
social, economic and psychological aspects 
blindness, the effects changes 
the federal social security law, the con- 
tinuing and varied services agencies 
for the blind, and topics spontaneous 
interest relative the daily work home 
teachers. 

Ethel Parker, home teacher Massa- 
chusetts, was honored the meeting with 
award recognition her many 
years outstanding service blind 
persons her state. 

New officers were elected follows: 
president, Sophy Forward, Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-president, Mrs. Evelyn Me- 
credy, Virginia; secretary, Gladys Nor- 
man, Pennsylvania; and treasurer, Roy 


Ward, New York. 
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Dr. Philip Clive Potts 
Retires from Foundation 


the American Foundation for the Blind, 
retired December 31, 1958, after 
twenty-one years service with the or- 
ganization. 

recent issues, and over the years, 
New Outlook readers have been provided 
with material from Dr. Potts’ pen. 
assistant director the Foundation for 
many years, beginning 1937 when 
succeeded Dr. Eber Palmer, and 
consultant education, administered 
the scholarship program the time 
his retirement, and kept the field in- 
formed this program through his re- 
ports the New Outlook. For number 
years was editor the Teachers 
Forum for Instructors Blind Children, 
and subsequently the combined publi- 
cation, the Outlook for the Blind and 
Teachers Forum. relinquished these 
duties 1951 devote his full time 
professional consultation. 

native Parkesburg, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Potts started his professional career 
his home state supervising principal 
Yardley, and later head the com- 
mercial department the Kane high 
school. 1924 became supervising 
principal the Maryland School for the 
Blind, where inaugurated the plan 
sending eleventh- and 
dents public high schools. 
duced the same policy the Idaho State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, where 
served superintendent from 1933 
1937. Soon after becoming associated 
with the Foundation 1937, served 


concurrently director courses for 
teachers the blind and the deaf 
West Virginia State College, followed 
similar position Hampton Institute 
from 1942 1946. During summers 
was lecturer various teacher training 
departments educational 

While serving the Maryland school, 
received the Ph.D. degree educa 
tional administration Johns Hopkins 
University. had earned his B.Pd. 
gree the Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State Normal School, and his A.B. the 
University Michigan. 

has long been member the 
American Association Instructors 
the Blind and the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, and held 
ficial positions the former, serving for 
time chairman the executive 
mittee. the 1932 convention the 
AAIB was instrumental 
greater recognition teachers 
presented paper the certification 
teachers schools for the blind; after 
considerable discussion during the next 
four years, this plan was adopted the 
1938 convention almost unaltered. 

His professional duties, principally 
since joining the Foundation, took Dr. 
Potts schools for the blind and teacher 
training schools from coast coast 
director surveys related the 
lems schools for the blind. His surveys 
covered such areas residential schools, 
education the Negro blind, education 
the deaf, and the Foundation 
ship program. 
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Hindsight 


Robert Barnett 


GOING UP? 


The trip Washington that Sunday 
out one those that make 
you wish you had taken the train instead 
plane. Weather and traffic conditions 
caused delays upon delays, and was 
quite late when finally reached the Con- 
tinental Hotel. 

Now, for those you whose lives have 
not included frequent stays the Con- 
tinental, have explain that this 
that has become more habit 
than habitation. For well over decade 
—possibly two—folks the rehabilita- 
tion field have been using something 
unwritten law where one 
the occasion Washington 
visits. Needless say, many who 
are blind have gotten know both the 
personnel and the physical arrangement 
quite well, and the personnel and the phys- 
ical arrangement have gotten know 
just intimately—probably wishing 
times that would find accommodations 
elsewhere. 

After years accepting the unchang- 
ing Continental its face value, and after 
years contentment its confines and 
with its service, one neither asks for nor 
expects changes. And that night rush- 
from cab the desk with the cus- 
tomary friendly help the doorman— 
late for dinner engagement the out- 
skirts town. Registration and the send- 
ing the luggage upstairs required but 
the waiting taxi outside. 

Later that evening returned. night 
man the door “cued” the eleva- 
tor with the customary ease manner. 
indicated briefly that would take 
the fourth floor—that being where 
room was. 
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bit late the following 
ing the HEW, and someone picking 
you cab downstairs, “Please 
ready,” and all that sort thing. And 
finished the cup room-service coffee, 
combed the hair, struggled into topcoat 
and located white cane. Deftly strolled 
down the corridor the elevator and 
just gracefully and confidently found 
the call button. 

was rather surprised the prompt- 
ness with which the elevator responded. 
slid rather more quietly than usual 
position front and the door 
opened with only the nicest sounds. 
stepped aboard moving steadily, but 
with that sense on-the-ready-just-in- 
case-the-cage-is-full-of-other-guests. was 
empty. 

Stepping sensibly back the rear 
the cage, spoke with early-morning 
cheerfulness: “Lobby, please, and how 
are you today?” There was rather no- 
ticeable silence, and wondered what 
had happened the operator’s spirit 
friendliness, the door slid back across the 
entrance. 

Being something the quick-witted 
type, knew instantly what had happened. 
The Continental had gone modern and 
put self-service elevators the month 
since had been there last. Pleased with 
alertness—even that early 
moved immediately locate the push 
buttons. 

About fifteen minutes later stopped 
briefly the course several trips 
and down. now, confidence was 
shot and would more attempt leave 
the semi-comfort the cage brave the 
strange outside world than think flying. 
Two men started into the cage, and 
jauntily covered growing embarrass- 
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ment saying chipper 
right and watch your step. What floor, 
gentlemen?” 

The gentlemen apparently were also the 
quick-witted type probably guessing 
from white cane that 
floor you want, fellow?” “The 
lobby,” said, with some the old as- 
surance returning now that was 
longer alone this impossible vertical 
horror chamber. 

Quickly grabbing the already-returning 
door prevent its closing, one man said 
with what thought later was real under- 
standing his tone, “That’s right where 
you are, buddy.” 

P.S. Upon returning the hotel that 
afternoon, made point secure 
instruction the arrangement the two 
vertical rows push buttons. really 
was quite helpful the nerves well 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
announces its 1959 program social 
work fellowships. The purpose as- 
sist men and women who are serving 
persons and who wish secure 
professional education the field 
social work. Those who intend work 
programs that serve blind persons are 
amount $2,000 each, are available 
sighted and blind persons for one aca- 
demic year full-time training ac- 
credited graduate school social work. 
Fellowships are renewable. 

The Foundation also offers general 
scholarship program blind persons 
undertaking graduate study any field. 
The scholarships are the amount 
$800 each and are renewable. Applicants 
must under thirty-five and must have 
exhausted whatever resources 
able them through their state voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 


AFB Fellowship Program Announced 


the timetable have the elevator 
what under control the following morning 


PASS THE SALT 


Irvin Schloss likes tell the one about 
the time that and several others 
the Blinded Veterans group were enjoying 
one those luncheons where the pre 
Crowded tables being what they are, 
since everybody pretty much was 
ing, ash trays were demand and 
usual very elusive. Irv’s neighbor was 
quite content with ash tray that seemed 
convenient for him, and was not until 
the fellow the other side found 
ashes his lettuce that was 
his salad dish. The other 
said didn’t really mind the 
was the cigarette butts that tipped him 
the truth. 


Applications for general scholarships 
must submitted April and for 
social work fellowships April 15. 
Candidates will notified decisions 
July 15. For further information and 
application forms write Miss 
Lamb, Supervisor Scholarships 
Fellowships, American Foundation 
the Blind, West Sixteenth Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


Delta Gamma Scholarships 


Applications for 1959 Delta-Gamma 
scholarships must filed May The 
scholarships are for the training 
thoptic technicians, teachers partially 
seeing children, and specialists for blind 
children. 

Further information may obtained 
writing Delta Gamma Central 
fice, 1820 Northwest Boulevard, Columbus 
12, Ohio. 
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Research Review 


Conducted Herbert Rusalem, Ed.D. 


Study the Adaptability Disabled Work- 
Yuker. Albertson, New York: Human 
Resources Corporation Division 
Inc., 1958. plus illustrations and descrip- 
tions. 


The attention rehabilitation agen- 
cies shifting significantly the direc- 
tion the severely disabled. Ten years 
the possibilities vocational place- 
ment for the cerebral palsied, the quadri- 
plegic, the deaf-blind, and other physically 
limited groups were slim. The literature 
reports isolated instances the success- 
ful vocational rehabilitation very se- 
verely disabled persons, but only recently, 
research and program develop- 
ment, have opportunities for remunerative 


ips opened for individuals whose physi- 


cal capacities are markedly restricted. 
heart this shift interest lies the 
concept selective placement. This con- 
cept suggests that every job can stud- 
ied with view identifying the physical, 
intellectual, and emotional demands which 
makes upon prospective workers. 
also assumes that every prospective worker 
the physical capacities which 
possesses. knowing worker capacities 
and job demands, possible effect 
“matching.” this way, the worker 
upon job which can safely and 
perform and the employer ob- 
worker who can productive 
the job. 

Selective placement has been the key- 
tone vocational rehabilitation during 
identifying the physical, intellectual 
emotional demands job and 
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“matching” them the capacities the 
prospective worker. One criterion its 
effectiveness has been the growing tide 
disabled persons who have entered indus- 
try and have succeeded the job. 
fact, selective placement has been suc- 
cessful that there longer any contro- 
versy about it. accepted modus 
operandi for placement workers with the 
disabled, has attracted the interest 
personnel managers, business executives, 
and industrial psychologists. There 
some evidence that the basic principles 
selective placement are permeating per- 
sonnel recruitment and selection among 
the non-disabled. Yet, with all basically 
sound concepts, the usefulness selective 
placement vocational rehabilitation 
tool may dwindle when working with se- 
verely disabled individuals. 

basic construct selective placement 
that disabled person should placed 
only those jobs which can com- 
pete with other workers without undue 
burden upon the employer. sense, the 
“fit” must close between the worker 
and the job. The employer may not 
asked undergo special expenses re- 
tooling merely serve the needs 
individual worker. Yet, this approach 
adhered rigidly, proportion the 
severely disabled population may not 
placed industry. Without attempting 
value-judgment whether this may 
may not socially desirable, 
possible examine alternative nar- 
rowly conceived adherence selective 
placement. effect, the question is: May 
continue subscribe the customary 
selective placement approach for some dis- 
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abled persons and use modification 
that approach for individuals who are 
severely disabled that selective placement 
may not eventuate competitive indus- 
trial employment? One possible answer 
may lie this study adaptability 
disabled workers conducted Abilities, 
Inc., under grant from the Office Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 


THE STUDY. and 
Yuker approached the problem through 
two-pronged study jobs 
Inc. One prong was concerned with the 
adaptation disabled workers jobs 
and the other was devoted examina- 
tion the adaptation jobs disabled 
workers. Certain hand- and machine-skill 
jobs being successfully performed dis- 
abled workers were selected for study and 
review. Among the departmental areas 
skills which were investigated were: har- 
ness and cable work, coil-winding, me- 
chanical work, electronic assembly, 
material-handling, and process packaging. 

the course introducing new work- 
ers and new processes into the plant, 
process training and job modification 
was followed. certain process came 
under survey, was studied the tradi- 
tional fashion industrial management. 
addition, each disabled operator re- 
ported his own first-hand experience with 
the equipment and the process. Out 
these reports came valuable ideas for re- 
vised job design. 
changes were based upon “common sense” 
and good management rather than upon 
the nature the disability. other cases, 
jobs were tailored meet particular 
needs disabled workers. From this ex- 
perience there emerged number in- 
stances successful “custom tailoring” 
jobs. The modifications were felt have 
sufficient general interest warrant their 
being reported the study. Each report 
accompanied picture the opera- 
tion and the equipment, supplemented 
narrative which includes the following 
data: job description, problem, adapta- 


tion, technical information, and 
Not all the reports have all these when 


tions. The reports are classified into 
groups: examples jobs where adap 
tation machinery equipment neces 
sary; examples involving adapted machip. 
ery; jobs which special tools 
are required; and personal adaptations 
for comfort, health, and safety. 

order clarify the composition 
the reports, example offered beloy 
which has special relevance for 
interested service the blind. 


Jos Description: Assembler. 


small metal parts; uses air screw driver 
tighten entire assembly. 


How can this job performed 
blind operator? 

totally blind worker shown 
sembling connectors jet engine 
leads means holding jig and air 
driver. Using the forefinger his left hand heis 
able locate the head each screw and guite 
the screw driver accordingly. small metal cap 
shields the head the screw driver and prevents 
possible injury the finger. His performance 
this job was found comparable the 
factory performance sighted operator. 


Other reports are more complex and 
tailed. 

Some the most important data the 
study may found the section 
ing with adaptations machinery 
equipment. Each adaptation was carefully 
studied relation three factors before 
being adopted: cost, practicability, and 
flexibility. Costly adaptations were avoided 
because was felt that such procedures 
might discourage the ultimate employ 
ment disabled persons. Even though 
certain steps toward partially 
automatic machinery might have brought 
certain operations within the physica 
capacities certain disabled 
they were avoided they constituted 
prohibitive initial investment 
equipment. 

job modification was considered 
tical enabled the disabled 
function successfully the work 
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Success was perceived occurring 
when the disabled employee performed 
well the adapted equipment non- 
worker operating the same equip- 
ment without the adaptation. Flexibility 
was achieved the modification when 
possible for non-disabled worker 
operate the adapted machine without loss 
hampering influence the conven- 
tional operation the machine, and, 
some cases, had contribute the pro- 
ductivity the non-disabled worker 
through reducing fatigue and wasted mo- 
tion. One approach the latter goal was 
through studying the optimum height 
machines and providing for seating 
the job whenever possible. 
evaluating this experimental experi- 
heis} ence adapting workers and jobs, the 
arrived the following conclu- 
sions: 


satis} Even the slightest changes the job design 
some occupations would make possible 
employ thousands workers who are now dis- 
qualified because such selective placement 
factors heavy lifting, standing and walking 
mechanical and other hazards. will seen 
from some the examples given this study 
deal-{ that the elimination reduction these dis- 
qualifying factors almost invariably involves 
only simple and inexpensive procedure. 
other examples was found that workers could 
perform their jobs safely and successfully with- 
any alteration the standard job design 
merely adapting their personal approach 
the situation. significant that these same 
workers would not have been considered employ- 
able these jobs job lists limited selective- 
placement methods had been used the hiring 
procedure. 


final statement, the authors note: 


The one essential factor open-minded and 

imaginative attitude. Both men and jobs are 
and changing commodities. rigid 
formula possible for their continued relation 

other. 

round pegs square holes. There 
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more than just that. What need not 
only good system for filling jobs and getting 
men started organization. must not 
stop there. takes lot study find peg’s 
true dimensions, for human pegs, like jobs, are 
many sided, and just about the time think 
have them accurately gauged, another side turns 
up. must recognize the changing character- 
istics our men well our machines and 
the need relate them one another. 


IMPLICATIONS. The author this re- 
view had occasion present verbally 
some the ideas the Abilities, Inc., 
study group state rehabilitation 
workers. Their immediate reaction the 
concept employers modifying jobs 
meet the needs disabled workers was 
negative. Reared the tradition basic 
selective placement, they felt that there 
was little practicality any expectation 
that employers would engineer jobs 
meet individual requirements. Further- 
more, accordance with their belief that 
disabled workers should presented for 
employment capable doing job 
competitive basis with non-disabled 
workers without requiring additional costs 
from industry, they could not subscribe 
philosophy which demands concessions 
from management. 

Does this point view place rehabilita- 
tion workers dilemma? Committed, 
most them are, belief placing 
disabled workers where adaptations are 
not required industry, what alterna- 
tives counselors offer for severely dis- 
abled clients who may work competitively 
only modifications can made? Are 
such individuals eligible for workshop 
placement only? The dilemma 
cult one. our community-relations pro- 
grams, have hammered home the con- 
cept that disabled workers require little 
attention terms additional employer 
costs. This has been strong selling point 
and has been effective. Even employers 
who practice discrimination against dis- 
abled workers verbalize the concepts which 
have taught them. All the devices 
reaching the public have reiterated the 
message that pays hire the handi- 
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capped and that employers not have 
themselves out” achieve this goal. 

Now, are confronted the employ- 
ment problems severely 
habilitation clients. The total impact 
our services may bring them point 
from which successful industrial employ- 
ment may feasible industry can make 
the necessary modifications. more de- 
sirable for such clients enter special 
workshops where the necessary adapta- 
tions can made? shall relinquish 
the long-term success have had 
working with industry, requiring mod- 
ifications, and begin demand special 
concessions behalf severely disabled 


This department New Outlook ser- 
vice readers who wish publish notices 
positions open for application well 
those who are seeking employment the 
field work for the blind deaf-blind. 
charge made and will print 
many space will permit. The publishers 
not vouch for statements advertisers. 

also will print without charge mis- 
cellaneous notices interest profes- 
sional workers which are non-com- 
mercial nature. All other advertising will 
accepted rates which are available 
on request. 

Address correspondence to: New Out- 
LOOK FOR THE West 16th Street, 
New York 11, 


Position Open: Executive director, Youngs- 
town Society for the Blind, begin soon 
possible. Preference will given persons 
having experience and 
most keeping with multi-service community 
organization for the blind. Major services the 
organization include prevention blindness, so- 
cial casework and special services, educational- 
recreational and employment programming. Sal- 
ary: $5,500. Write Robert Langford, 640 Sher- 
wood Ave., Youngstown 11, Ohio; telephone 
STerling 2-9606. Additional information 
quest. 


Due recent loss vision, 
wish teach blind people physical education, 
physical culture, cane travel, camping. Also 
qualified agriculture teaching field. Thirteen 


Classified Corner 


Abilities, Inc., study suggests the 
ing: 

Minor modifications can make 
sible for many severely disabled persons 
work industry. 

After the initial cost making 
modification, the disabled worker 
function profitable employee. 

The cost the modification may 
more than offset the fact that many 
non-disabled workers. adopted, they 
tend raise the productivity the 
disabled and contribute the safety 
and comfort all workers. 


years business experience, years teaching 
cluding athletic coaching, basic sciences, phys 
cal education, vocational agriculture and 
and 4-H work. B.S. degree agriculture. 
Sullivan, 516 3rd Ave., S.E., Waseca, Minn 


WANTED: Twenty-four-year-old 
pianist (concert and jazz fields), teacher, 
and folk-singing instructor, B.A. Brooklyn 
lege, desires summer position music 
sort. Experience and good references. Write Mar 


Wantep: Middle-aged married 
B.A. degree, much experience teacher Eng 
lish, history, library public high school. 
connection with similar school, school for 
blind related position other organization. 
Recently lost vision. Well adjusted. Credential 
file AFB. Best references. Write 
Walsh, Box 234, Pine City, Minn. 


Position WANTED: Vocational 
counseling, placement work, stand trainer 
supervisor concessions. Twelve years’ 
ence all these fields, plus 
tions experience. B.A., major social 
Write Carlos Gattis, Township Rd., Rte. Fay 
etteville, Ark. 


Hand Camp for week August 16, 1959. Out 
of-state friends welcome. For information 
tact Miss Ethel Clare Elikan, Executive 
Seeing Hand Association, 737 Market St., 
ing, Va. 


THE NEW 


Am 


